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The Tree as a Schoolmaster. 


O those who study it with care and sympathy, the 
tree is always teaching lessons which help to enlarge 

and elevate the mind. From it can be derived instructions 
of profound significance, of high philosophy, of practical 


suggestion, as one considers its meaning, its history and- 


its economic value in the world. 

First of all it teaches man to reserve judgment by show- 
ing that the insignificance of a germ is no criterion of the 
magnitude of its product, that slowness of development is 
not an index of the scope of growth, and proves to him 
that the most far-reaching results can be attained by very 
simple means. A barrel of acorns may be the nucleus of 
a forest that shall cherish streams to fertilize a desert, a 
handful of Cedar-cones may avert an avalanche, while a 
bushel of Pine-seed may prevent the depopulation of a 
great section of country by mountain torrents. 

Studying little by little the influence of the forest, we 
come to understand the intimate relation between man and 
nature—that relation which is a struggle of rival forces, in 
which the silent, mighty mother inevitably wins the battle. 
If at the first glance man seems her ruthless adversary, the 
tormentor of the earth, the wrecker of woods, the destroyer 
of beauty, the boastful pigmy who would assault a colos- 
sus, we soon come to learn that in wronging her he but 
evokes a doom as sure and terrible as his assault has been 
reckless and violent. 

Like the fierce blow of Thor’s hammer upon the face of 
the giant Skyrmir, mistaken by that mighty one for the fall 
of a leaf, the puny strokes of man, though they may scar, 
cannot destroy, and when the Earth giant awakes from 
slumber it is to confound the weak assailant with a sense 
of the impotence of his fancied strength. Then one hears 
once more the mocking laughter of the Jétuns at the baffled 
mortal, and hears the echo of their scornful cry, ‘‘ Better 
come no more to Jétunheim.” 

Of the tree man in due course learns the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, since in the end the forest must prevail 
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if he but cease his vigilance. He learns it in the struggle 
of the monarch of the woods to reach above its fellows in 
the hungry roots which dwarf less vigorous growths in its 
broad arms, which push aside its weaker companions ; in 
the crown of leaves which overshadow its lesser rivals ; in 
the powerful shaft that thrusts its lance skyward above the 
surrounding conifers ; in every effort of the tree-king to as- 
sert its right to supremacy above the others. 

Then comes the study of the tree’s prodigality of produc- 
tion, the enormous care for the protection of the species, 
the thousands of seeds yielded for one that germinates ; 
that endless provision for the future forest; that patient 
shelter of the youthful sapling which shall gain nourish- 
ment from the decay of parent leaf and stem. 

Slow, beautiful and sure is the yearly development of the 
young tree. Without haste and without rest it stretches 
upward, adapting itself to its environment, as man to his. 
But, unlike him, it will. not readily be weaned from its 
natural surroundings. The Willow clings to the stream, 
the Chestnut to the stony hill-side, the Pine and Fir to the 
mountain-top ; and in the useful ends they serve, each in 
its proper habitat, we learn another lesson of simple duty 
and faithfulness to our daily lot. Does the Spruce-tree 
quarrel with its sea-smitten crag? the Maple with its forest- 
seclusion? the Cedar with its lonely swamp? Does the 
Oak seek to divest itself of its twining Ivy? the Birch 
sigh to escape from its marriage with the Pine. Not so; 
and here again they preach a needed sermon to the rest- 
less race that frets away its uneasy life beneath their shade. 

Not even when the fall approaches does your tree put 
on a wintry countenance. Rather does it array itself in 
gold and purple for its last pageant, strewing the earth 
with a splendid carpet, which enwraps the new fallen seed 
or nut, and thus ensures to it a future growth. Even when 
the last leaf clings to the stem, the tree is a fair sight to 
those who truly love it and can rejoice in the exquisite out- 
line presented by its denuded branches, the soft interlacing of 
its twigs, the fine curves of limb and bough, the rosy brown 
shadow of its tips closely interwoven in a thread-like web 
against the pale blue of a winter sky. 

Even so a fine character meets disaster and loss, braced 
for the blast. What matters it that adornments are shorn 
away if the revealed life is full of vigorous beauty, of un- 
conquered energy, of powerful promise, shall not the 
future of the brave though shivering tree give courage to 
the man shorn of his wealth or joy to put forth buds 
of hope for a spring that is to come? Thus does the 
tree as a schoolmaster lead man from the great pre- 
liminary lessons of eternal law and progress, of develop- 
ment and growth, down to the more homely and needed 
schooling in patience, endurance and calm confidence in 
a hopeful future. 

Then, when its economic uses are to be considered, a 
wide field opens to the tree-student, as he learns how 
great a part it plays in every enterprise of man. To it he 
owes his dwelling and his boat, his oar and his weapon, 
often his clothing, and his meat and drink ; it has modified 
his character, determined his history, and been a staple of 
his commerce with other lands. Far-reaching has been its 
influence upon the race from prehistoric days until the 
time when the wooden walls of England became the bul- 
wark of that liberty of which our independence is the outcome. 
Thus the story of the tree leads to the history of the race, 
which it has so strongly influenced, and opens out the whole 
human horizon to its pupil. Hence he who makes a com- 
panion of trees and seriously seeks to learn the secret of 
their importance, finds his own mind and knowledge con- 
stantly expanding with the effort to master this ever-widen- 
ing topic. 

As the subject grows he himself grows, his silent but 
wise instructor conducting him step by step to higher and 
wider outlooks; to a more comprehensive grasp of in- 
formation ; to a keener understanding of humanity ; toa 
deeper reverence for nature ; while filling him with unend- 
ing surprise at the educational resources of that school- 
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master which has opened to him the door to the whole 
world of knowledge. 


In our issue for January 20th appeared extracts from an 
address before the Forestry Convention, in Washington, by 
Mr. J. D. W. French, in which was advocated the em- 
ployment of the army to protect the forests of the national 
domain, and especially the forest-reservations recently 
created by the President. In connection with this Mr. 
French suggested a Professorship of Forestry at West Point, 
and a school in one of the western reservations to teach 
the soldiers practical forestry. There are few things more 
depressing than the dull routine of camp-life on the plains, 
and it is small wonder that so many enlisted men desert 
from the army. There is a strong movement in favor of 
increasing the facilities for giving instruction to our soldiers 
in time of peace, and no doubt a better class of men would 
enter the service and would remain in it if some plan of 
wholesome mental discipline was devised. Mr. French’s 
suggestion, that the men should have some instruction in 
woodcraft, is an admirable one, and it would furnish them 
with a kind of schooling which does not necessitate con- 
finement over books. 

We have lately received, through the kindness of Mr. 
Fernow, a letter which was sent to the Forestry Division 
by Mr. Abbot Kinney, of California, in which he suggests 
that these forest-reservations should be at once utilized as 
schools. It is his opinion that, while we cannot follow 
the admirable French system of organization, we might 
devise something which combines the features of the sys- 
tems used in France and in the Indian Empire ; since a mili- 
tary or half-military plan would give a basis for discipline, 
would permit the temporary use of the army as guardians, 
and would make the service more attractive. On this last 
point Mr. Kinney makes the following very interesting 
statements : 

‘« Lieutenant Wood, in command of the Yosemite Guard, 
is very enthusiastic over the effects of the patrol work on 
his men and horses. He says that the work makes better 
soldiers and better men of his command, and that men and 
animals are infinitely better prepared for any real military 
work than they could be by any garrison duty. He speaks 
also of the greatly improved moral tone of the men.” 

It has always been our judgment that the best thing 
which could happen to the forests on the national domain, 
after withdrawing them from sale and entry until proper 
legislation could be had for their management, would be 
to place them at once in the charge of the army. From 
another view of the situation, it would seem that the car- 
rying out of this project would also be the best thing 
which could happen to the army. 


The Elms of the St. Lawrence Valley. 


(ROGER APHICALLY, a considerable portion of northern 
New York and Vermont belongs with Canada; at least 
it is in the valley of the St. Lawrence. Indeed, the basin 
of the St. Lawrence includes the entire Champlain Valley, 
ascending southward almost to the Massachusetts line ; while 
in what is known locally as the “Y” of the Green Moun- 
tains (a tract enclosed on the south by the main range and an 
eastern branch of it which diverges toward the north-east and 
reaches almost to the Connecticut River), all the streams flow 
northward, and become, by the way of Lake Memphremagog 
and the St. Francis, tributaries ot the same river, so that a 
strictly geographical boundary along the southern rim of the 
St. Lawrence basin would award two-thirds of Vermont to the 
Dominion. It is noteworthy that, farther east, the northern 
boundary of New Hampshire and Maine follows the water- 
shed. 

It is well known that the geological characters of our por- 
tion of the great valley (and, in consequence, its soil) are very 
different from the rest of New England. Limestones, slates 
and marbles replace the granitic om gneissoid rocks, and al- 
though the marks of the ice age, with its erratic boulders, are 
everywhere present, the soil itself very closely resembles that 
of the Ohio River below Cincinnati. As the coral ledges of 
the Falls of the Ohio, at Louisville, indicate that the ocean, or 
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a great arm of it, once covered all of the region of the lower 
Ohio, so the discovery of an entire and perfect skeleton of a 
white whale near the banks of Lake Champlain, in excavatin 
for the track of the Rutland and Burlington Railroad, indicates 
that New England and the maritime provinces once consti- 
tuted a great island, separated from the continent by a strait 
occupying the Champlain and Hudson valleys. 

Soil is a strong factor in determining the arboreal characters 
of a country, and although there is all the difference due to 
latitude between the trees of the Hudson and Connecticut val- 
leys and those of their northward extension through the Cham- 
plain Valley and the territory embraced by the Green Mountain 
Y, yet aside from this influence the forest-vegetation con- 
tinues to be similar, and in marked contrast with that of the 
granitic soils to the east and south of it, not so much, how- 
ever, in species (although there is a difference here) as in the 
vigor and freedom of growth. This is seen in the general 
aspect of the forests ; but since these have been so extensively 
removed it shows itself more noticeably in the single trees. 
All down the Champlain Valley to the Canadian frontier, and 
thence to the bank of the St. Lawrence, we see no diminution 
in the size and vigorous spread of the Elms, which make so 
marked a feature of the river-landscapes below. The Elm is 
one of our ‘‘iron-clad” trees, and it develops itself as freely 
here, on the highlands around epee meee, as in lower 
New England. The picturesque variety of form which the 
Elm assumes is even more conspicuous, I think, in this region 
than elsewhere ; and often, in accompanying tourist friends in 
a sail down the lake, I have listened with pleasure to their ex- 
clamations at the varied beauty of form and outline against 
the sky of the long procession of Elms to be seen on the edge 
of the high land rising from the eastern shore. This is the 
first step, or bench, referred to by me in a previous article, as 
a conspicuous feature of the country at this point. At the 
west shore of Memphremagog the Green Mountain region 
ends, and, after rising by successive terraces, the land spreads 
away to the north-east toward the St. Lawrence and upper St. 
Jobn valleys—one of the finest sections of farming land, and 
certainly much the largest, in all New England and eastern 
Canada. 

Not so much care has been taken here to preserve the fine 
large Elms of the original forest as southward, and the com- 
paratively recent settlement of the country has not allowed 
planted trees time to reach a great size. But there is one of 
the old settlers remaining, that stands on the main street of 
the village of mye 5 Line, and is worth going far to see. I 
have never been able to get its dimensions, but it is evidently 
a tree of the original forest, quite straight and branchless for 
half its height, which can hardly be less than eighty feet, with 
a diameter, at a guess, that must be five or six feet, with ver 
little tapering in the first half of its length. The great useful- 
ness of Elm timber to the early settlers, for the construction 
of carts, implements, etc., has caused the older growth to be 
closely culled of all the straighter trunks, and such trees are 
comparatively rare. But no tree is more perfectly at home 
here, and none grows more rapidly from the seed. Although 
our people are not yet much given to setting out road-side 
trees, yet the readiness with which the Elm springs up in the 
shelter of the road-side fences is such that it is the most com- 
mon natural growth in such positions ; and now that our fence 
laws allow the removal of these fences, the appearance, save 
for an irregularity of distance, has much the effect of a planted 
avenue on all of our older highways. Trees that have in this 
way grown up in my own fences within twenty-five years are 
eight and ten inches in diameter. The peculiarity of the Elm 
to assume a great variety of forms is especially seen in these 
seedling growths, where they have not been crowded. The 
vase, or wine-glass, the pen or feather, the weeping, the col- 
umnar, the spreading and various other more or less eccen- 
tric developments are seen abundantly; in fact, there is no 
tree that presents so many varying aspects as the Elm, and for 
that reason it may be used alone for avenues with far less 
monotony of effect than any other tree. 

While our White Elms have such a variety of forms, I 
have not noticed here any examples of the Cork Elm 
Ulmus racemosa), which is comparatively abundant in the 

hamplain valley and westward; but the Slippery Elm (U. 
fulva) is quite plenty, and though it never becomes a large 
tree it grows more rapidly even than the White Elm while 
young, and will thrive well in a drier soil. Trees of this 
species always attract the notice of observing persons by their 
darker, thicker and rougher foliage, and in the spring by their 
large, dark brown buds. It is quite as hardy against climate 
as the White Elm, and the foliage is less attacked by insects. 

Newport, Vt. ZT. H. Hoskins. 
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Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—VIII. 


A® excursion to the famous nurseries of L. Spath, at Rixdorf, 
afew miles out of Berlin, is expected of every one who visits 
the German capital with any interestin horticulture, or more par- 
ticularly in arboriculture. Visitors are numerous, and are 
always welcomed and shown the resources of the place, which 
covers so much ground that only a superficial inspection of it 
can be made ina day. My own visit here was much too short 
to enable me to obtain a proper conception of its resources. 
It is one of the largest nurseries in Germany, if not in Europe, 
covering about 600 acres devoted to the propagation of forest, 
ornamental and fruit trees and shrubs, while a at business 
is also done in herbaceous and bulbous plants. _Lilies-of-the- 
valley are raised in enormous quantities for forcing purposes. 
A walk among the large blocks of vigorous plants of Spiath’s 
Golden-leaved Dogwood and other variegated plants, purple 
and variegated-leaved Maples, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of other plants, either in their natural state or with 
some abnormal peculiarity, gives one something of the feeling 
that this is a great plant factory instead of an ordinary nursery. 
Plants are turned out in such quantities that one may fancy 
they are made by machinery instead of brought up by hand in 
the old-fashioned way. The propagation of variations of trees 
and shrubs seems to be a greatfeature here, and perhaps more 
is made of slight differences than is necessary for the advance- 
ment and welfare of horticulture. This, however, is a com- 
mon fault among nurserymen, and in some cases the distribu- 
tion of such plants may be a necessary stepping-stone to the 
really distinct things which are occasionally brought out. Too 
often, also, the variations propagated are the merest mon- 
strosities or the result of disease. The enumeration of so 
many forms swells the lists enormously, so that it is hardly 
surprising when we are told that Herr Spath’s nurseries con- 
tain over 6,000 species and varieties of trees and shrubs, be- 
sides nearly 1,000 varieties of Roses and 700 or 800 of fruits. It 
is said that nearly three million ornamental and fruit trees are 
always ready for the yearly sales. Grafting is much resorted 
to as a means of increasing the stock of some things, and tens 
of thousands of conifers are treated in this way. 

As it is impossible to show all visitors over such a large es- 
tablishment, a small collection or arboretum of the most strik- 
ing plants hasbeen formed near the principal offices, so that 
much time may be saved by those who only desire to see 
specimen plants of kinds they wish to procure. This collec- 
tion is arranged in groups according to genera, and although 
there is not room for the trees to develop into large speci- 
mens, a fair idea of their habit and general appearance may be 
obtained. They are all neatly and distinctly labeled with pér- 
manent porcelain labels. 

Very different from the greatcommercial nursery or plant fac- 
tory of Herr Spath are the private nursery and garden and the 
beautiful country home of Baron von St. Paul at Fischbach, at 
the foot of the Giant Mountains, in Prussian Silesia, where two 
days were delightfully spent. Baron St. Paul is another enthu- 
siast in horticultureand arboriculture, never resting or being sat- 
isfied with his coliection solong ashe hears of something which 
may prove better than anything he already possesses. His 
garden is famous throughout all the gr po tere and 
the road-sides and little gardens in the neighborhood give 
abundant proof of his influence by the unusual plants or flow- 
ers which are seen. The situation is a most beautiful one, in 
a country mostly divided into large estates, yet like one great 
park, stretching away in meadows, fields of thriving crops and 
areas of woodland and forest. Behind the house is the great 
rock known as the “‘ Falkenstein,” while before it lies a series of 
gradually rising hills terminating in the ‘“‘Schneekoppe,” the 
highest bees in the range, which separates Prussian Silesia 
from Bohemia. 

Fischbach is situated about 1,200 feet above the sea, and in 
winter the temperature sometimes falls as low as ten degrees 
below zero of Fahrenheit, while the summers are probably 
cooler than the average summer of New England away from 
the mountains. As the conditions and climate more nearl 
corresponded to what I have nearly always been nacasomnd, 
and more than any place I had yet visited, I was particularly 
interested in the variety and condition of the trees and shrubs 
grown here. Baron St. Paul’s grounds are filled with the best 
hardy trees, shrubs and other plants procurable, and their 
whole arrangement shows remarkable taste and appreciation 
of natural beauty as well as an intimate knowledge of the 
character of the plants he has to deal with. By joining with 
Max Leichtlin and others in sending collectors to new or little- 
known botanical territory, some interesting and valuable rari- 
ties have been secured, so that, besides the ligneous plants, we 
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find here Anemones, Irises, Primulas, etc., as yet little known 
in the horticultural world. These are often planted in quantity 
in grass or meadow, or by the side of water if such situation 
suits them best. 

One of the first familiar objects seen on entering the grounds 
was large masses of our wild Rosa lucida, which, although so 
late in the season (August gth), was still blossoming well. 
Although it grows luxuriantly and flowers abundantly, it does 
not fruit very freely here. R. Carolina was just coming into 
good bloom. Both the purple and white flowering varieties 
of R, rugosa are much and well used, and it is deservedly 
considered one of the finest of all hardy natural shrubs. I 
was shown a hybrid between this Rose and Gloire de Dijon, 
which has semi-double flowers of a beautiful blush color. It 
was interesting to find here a vigorous plant, five or six feet 
high by as much across, of the single flowered Japanese Vi- 
burnum tomentosum, recently figured inGARDEN AND FOREST 
iv., pp. 594, 595). It was still bearing a few stray blooms. 

he “ Snowball” form, known as V. plicatum, now frequently 
seen in American gardens, is considered rather rare in Ger- 
many. Among numerous familiar New England plants I 
noted the little Bear Oak (Quercus ilicifolia) in full fruit, and 
Magnolia glauca in a thriving condition and still flowering. 
The Cucumber-tree (M. acuminata) is hardy enough, but 
some difficulty is experienced with the Umbrella Magnolia 
(M. tripetala), as it is liable to be more or less killed every 
winter. The same trouble is often experienced in New Eng- 
land, and it is often only by repeated trials and much patience 
that decent specimens may be obtained. At the north it does 
best where the soil is not too rich or very moist. The Euro- 
pean Walnut is barely more hardy than it generally proves 
in the vicinity of Boston, still it lives in an unsatisfactory way. 
The Chestnut grows fairly well, but does not fully mature its 
fruit in this locality. 

Many of our American conifers flourish here, among them 
Chamezcyparis Lawsoniana and C, Nutkaensis, and Abies no- 
bilis. The form of Tsuga Pattoniana, known in gardens as 
T. Hookeriana, is much prized heré and elsewhere in Germany 
for the fine blue color of its  - While Jeffrey’s Pine re- 
fuses to grow well, our common White Pine reaches perfect 
development. 

The European Larch here is sometimes seriously injured, 
and even killed, by case-bearing larve of a little moth a 
phora laricella), which eats out all of the interior of the leaves, 
leaving only the dry, white and shriveled epidermis ; but it is 
a curious fact that the Japanese Larch (L. leptolepis) has not 
yet been affected by the pest. The insect has been introduced 
and known in Massachusetts for a number of years, and its 
ravages are sometimes quite noticeable. At the Arnold Ar- 
boretum this pest, probably imported with Larches, and the 
destructive Larch saw-fly (Nematus Erichsonii) have been ob- 
served and noted for several seasons, and although both have 
been very abundant I have never known them to affect the 
Japanese Larch. While it is hardly probable that this im- 
munity can be lasting, it is interesting to know that these 
insects should have so far avoided this tree. My host informed 
me that for killing insects on Orchids and other plants he 
found plunging them into hot water heated to forty degrees 
Centigrade very effective, and it apparently caused no injury 
to the plants. 

It was interesting to find American varieties of fruits under- 
going trial here, and to see our northern Fameuse, or Snow 
Apple, and others flourishing. Few good peaches ripen in the 
open air in this part of Germany, but some of our early Ameri- 
can varieties, such as Early Alexander and Early Beatrice, do 
mature. Although fairly good, these American peaches are 
not considered nearly so richly flavored as the later-ripening 
French varieties. 

The road-sides in this region are often finely shaded by 
handsome specimens of the native Linden (Tilia ulmifolia) 
and the Ash (Fraxinus excelsior), The European Mountain 
Ash, or Rowan-tree, is also planted along road-sides, but it 
does not grow so large as it does in the mountains. What is 
called an edible fruited form of this tree has been found in the 
mountains of Bohemia, on the other side of the Giant Moun- 
tains, and it is now propagated and planted to a considerable 
extent. 

The forests of the mountains here are chiefl 
Spruce and Fir, and the planting of young w of these trees 
is chiefly done in August and September. Large reserves are 
maintained as hunting-parks, and on these the forests are never 
entirely cut off, but are thinned out gradually or have small 
sections cleared in the interior, so that the park-like and wood- 
land effect of the landscape is not marred. Between the Giant 
Mountains and Gérlitz there is some fine farming country, 
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where steam-plows, steam-threshers, etc., are sometimes em- 
ployed ; but in the low land between Gérlitz and Berlin large 
tracts of the country are sandy and infertile, and here Scotch 
Pines have been planted on soil where little else but Lichens 
seem to be able to get a foothold. Some stretches are covered 
with Heath (principally Calluna vulgaris), and the young Pine- 
trees are set in the midst of it. The planting of these Pines is 
chiefly done in the spring ; ay grow slowly on such poor soil, 
and do not get to be of ve e size. 
Arnold han. bias F. G. Fack. 


The Swan’s-neck Orchids. 


“TRERE is avery remarkable American genus of plants known 

as Cycnoches, or Swan’s-neck Orchids, which occupies a 
kind of sporadic or transitory position in our collections, though 
its species possess a quaint kind of beauty which is peculiarly 
their own, and none are more interesting to the naturalist. Like 
Catasetum, it has the peculiar habit of producing two very 
different kinds of flowers on the same plant, and these have a 
trick of appearing in the most unexpected and extraordinary 
fashion. Sometimes a plant whose behavior has been of the 
most orthodox character will suddenly produce flowers of a 
totally novel kind, in some shen se almost as different as are 
those of Cattleya and Odontoglossum from each other. Occa- 
sionally the two kinds will be borne in different racemes on 
opposite sides of the same pseudo-bulb, and more rarely they 
will even appear intermixed on the same raceme. For many 
years the significance of these phenomena remained a com- 
plete mystery, and the early history of the genus is a mass of 
confusion. For some time I have been trying to unravel the 
tangled history of the genus, and only quite recently have I 
succeeded in. getting to the bottom of the matter'so far as 
existing material is concerned. And now I am anxious to 
obtain such further materials as will enable me to complete 
a monograph of this most interesting group. 

The genus was originally described by Dr. Lindley, from a 
single flower; and the generic name is in allusion to the 
long slender curved columh, which very closely resembles the 
neck of a swan, though this character is only exhibited by one 
of the two kinds of flowers. 

No sooner had this original species become established in 
cultivation than it began to exhibit those peculiar propensities 
for which the genus soon became famous, as will be seen from 
the following extract from the Botanical Register for August, 
1837: ‘In August, 1835,” writes Lindley, in a note under t. 
1,9474, ‘‘ Mr. Willmer, of Oldfield, near Birmingham, sent me a 
specimen of a Cycnoches, which had broad petals, a short col- 
umn, hooded and dilated at the apex, and a broad roundish 
lip, gibbous at the base, and with its stalk much shorter than 
the column. It was, however, destitute of scent, while 
Cycnoches Loddigesii has, as is well known, a delicious odour 
| vanilla. I had no doubt of its being a distinct species, and 
called it C. cucullatum. But in the autumn of 1836, in the 

rden of the Horticultural Society, a plant of Cycnoches pro- 
eaced from the opposite sides of the same stem two racemes ; 
those of the one raceme were the well-known fragrant flowers 
of Cycnoches Loddigesii, and of the other the scentless 
flowers of the new C. cucullatum.” 

A few years later astill more remarkable case appeared, as 
is recorded by Bateman at t. 40 of his splendid work, Zhe 
Orchidacee of Mexico and Guatemala, in 1843: ‘Strange 
things,” he writes, ‘‘and no less strange than true, have already 
been recorded of Orchidaceous plants, but the case which is 
represented in the accompanying plate casts into the shade all 
former frolics of this Protean tribe. The facts are briefly as 
follows: Among Mr. Skinner’s earliest Guatemala collections, 
attention was particularly directed ‘to the specimens of a plant 
which to the habit of a Cycnoches joined the long, pendulous 
stems of a Gongora, and for the possession of which, in a living 
state, no small anxiety was entertained. Some plants were 
speedily transmitted by Mr. Skinner, but these on flowering 
proved to be merely the old C. ventricosum. A mistake was 
of course suspected, and Mr. Skinner, being again applied to, 
sent over a fresh supply of plants, for the authenticity of which 
he vouched; but these were scarcely settled in the stove 
when flowers of C. ventricosum were again produced. Mr. 
Skinner being importuned for the third time, and being then 
on the point of sreceapmany | to this country, determined to take 
one of the plants under his special protection during the voy- 
age, which, flowering on the passage, seemed to preclude the 
possibility of further confusion or disappointment. The spec- 


imens produced at sea were exhibited, and the plant itself 

laced in the stove at Knypersley, where it commenced grow- 
ing with the utmost vigour. 
arrived, but brought wit 


he season of flowering soon 
it a recurrence of the former scene 
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of astonishment and vexation, for the blossoms, instead of 
those of the coveted novelty, were not distinguishable from 
the old C, ventricosum. These were still hanging to the stem, 
when the inexplicable plant sent forth a spike of a totally dif- 
ferent character, and which was, in fact, precisely similar to 
the specimens gathered in Guatemala, and to those produced 
on the voyage.’ 

No solution, however, of these mysterious phenomena was 
arrived at, except that they were what gardeners call “‘ sports,” 
and Lindley indulged in some rather wild speculations about 
the species being masquerading under false faces. But we 
now know that the species are sexually dimorphic, and that 
the phenomena observed were simply the production of the 
two kinds of flowers on the same individual. And this has 
furnished the clue to a very curious error committed by the 
artist who drew Bateman’s plate. Instead of showing thefemale 
flowers of C, Egertonianum he has introduced the males of 
C. ventricosum, probably because the former were too much 
withered to be restored, and moreover the two were so much 
alike that they were actually thought identical. It is highly 
curious that the female of one species should be so much more 
like the male of another species than like its own, yet such is 
the case, and the plate in question exhibits the peculiar phe- 
nomenon of the males of different species growing on the same 
pseudo-bulb. Probably the artist acted on instructions, for the 
female of C. ee had been thrice mistaken for C. 
ventricosum, Thefemale of the latterspecies was then unknown. 

This great diversity between the sexes, however, does not 
extend to all the species of the genus, for in the case of 
C. chlorochilon, perhaps the best-known species in gardens at 
the present time, the differences between the male and female 
flowers are confined to the sexual organs—that is to the ovary 
and column—as the sepals, petals and lip are quite identical 
ineach. This fact is very curious. Although the species has 
been known for upward of half a century, and has been 
largely cultivated, the female flowers do not appear to have 
been observed before the summer of 1891, when they appeared 
both with M. Lehaie, in Belgium, and with Messrs. F. Sander 
& Co.,in England. It is just conceivable that they may have 
appeared before and not been noticed, owing to their similar- 
ity to the males, though no existing figure of the plant and no 
dried specimen that I have come across shows them. How- 
ever, their occurrence was a matter of considerable interest, 
for it led to the clearing up of the confusion into which the 
history of the genus had fallen. It is now evident that the 
genus contains two distinct sections, one in which the sepals, 
petals and lip are practically identical in the two sexes, and 
the other in which they are quite dissimilar. In both, how- 
ever, they are borne in separate flowers. In the females the 
ovary is normally developed and very stout, and the column 
short and stout, with a pair of fleshy, triangular wings, and the 
stigma perfect, but without the anther. In the males, on the 
contrary, the ovary is reduced to the pedicel of the flower and 
much thinner, while the column is long and slender, without 
the wings or stigma, but with the anther and pollinia normally 
developed. Thus the term swan’s-neck only applies to the 
column of the male flower. 

The section Eucycnoches (which contains the original spe- 
cies of the genus), in which the two sexes are nearly alike, 
comprises the following six species : 

1. C. chlorochilon, Flowers very large, perianth similar and 
—_ in the two sexes, bright yellowish green, the lip yellowish 
white, with a prominent dark green crest near its base. 
Racemes few-flowered. Native of Guiana and Venezuela. 

2. C. ventricosum. Male racemes longer, and with more 
numerous and smaller flowers than the preceding, and the lip 
cream-white. Female flowers fewer, rather larger and more 
fleshy than the males. Native of Guatemala. This is said to 
have been seen to sport into C. Egertonianum, an error which 
arose from the females of that species having been confounded 
with the males of the present one. 

3. C. Lehmanni. An Ecuadorean species, closely allied to 
C. ventricosum. The male flowers are yellow with a green 
callus ; the females are unknown. It is notin cultivation, and 
I only know it by description. 

4. C. Loddigesii. Male racemes about 4-6-flowered ; sepals 
and petals brownish green, the former with darker spots ; lip 
whitish, spotted with blood-red near the base. Female flowers 
fewer, rather larger, and more fleshy. Native of Surinam. 

5. C. Haagei. Male racemes long, pendulous, and bearin 
numerous medium-sized flowers, much like those of the fol- 
lowing species. Females unknown. I only know the species 
by description. Native of Brazil. 

6. C. versicolor. Near the preceding, but apparently dis- 
tinct. The sepals and petals of the male are of a very peculiar 
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dull, velvety olive-green, and the lip yellowish white with a 
few réddish brown spots. Native of Brazil. 

The section Heteranthce, so-called because of the great 
diversity between the flowers of the two sexes, comprises 
about nine known species as follows : 

7. C. Egertoniaum. Female flowers dull olive-green, inshape 
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radiating clavate fleshy appendages. The segments are pur- 

le-brown, or blotched with that color on a green ground. 
Native of South Mexico and Central America. This is said to 
sport into C. ventricosum, an error which arose from the 
females of C. Egertonianum having been wrongly identified 
with that species. 





Fig. 15.—Symplocos crateegoides.—See page go. 


like those of the previous section, solitary or borne in pairs on 
a short suberect raceme. Males much smaller, more mem- 
branous, and borne in long, pendulous racemes. The lip is 
reduced to a small, round disk, surrounded by a number of 


8. C. Diance. A Central American species, {closely“allied 
to the preceding, of which the males only are known. &,They 
are crimson spotted with brown, and a white lip.’ It is only 
known from dried specimens. 
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. C. Rossianum. Closely allied to the two preceding. Female 
flowers dark green. Males blotched with purple-brown on a 
green ground, and borne in very lax racemes, Native country 
not known, but probably Central America. Only known in. 
cultivation. 

10. C. glanduliferum. Male flowers light green, spotted with 
brown, lip white. Females unknown. Native of Mexico. 

11. C. peruvianum. A Peruvian species, closely resembling 
the last. Male flowers only known. ee oy 

12. C. Warscewiczii. Flowers of both sexes wholly green; 
in other respects resembling the preceding species of this 
section. Native of Central America. 

13. C.aureum. A handsome Central American species. 
The male flowers are large, bright yellow, and borne in pen- 
dulous racemes. The females are unknown. It appears to 
have been lost to cultivation. 

14. C. maculatum, Male flowers large and borne in long, 
dense racemes, green spotted with brown. Females unknown. 
Native of Venezuela. 

15. C. pentadactylon. Male flowers larger than in any of 
the preceding, and borne in short, few-flowered racemes ; 
yellowish green, barred and blotched with dark brown. Teeth 
of the lip reduced to five. Females a third larger than the 
males and far more fleshy, with similar colors, but the spots 
are chiefly concentrated toward the base of. the segments. 
Native of Brazil. R. A. Rolfe. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 


Symplocos crategoides. 


O much interest has been awakened among the lovers 
of hardy shrubs by the notes that have appeared from 
time to time in these columns on the merits of this plant as 
an ornament of the garden and the shrubbery, that, at the 
request of some of our readers, we have had prepared for 
their benefit the portrait which appears on page 8g of this 
issue, from one of the plants in the Arnold Arboretum. 
There is little to be added to what has already been said of 
this plant. It is a hardy tree-like shrub, which will doubt- 
less grow in time to a height of ten or twelve feet, and per- 
haps even to a greater size. The flowers, which resemble 
those of the Hawthorn, although they are rather smaller 
than the flowers of the Hawthorns of the northern states 
and of Europe, are produced in the greatest profusion 
during the month of May. In the autumn the branches 
are covered with clusters of small fruit of the most beauti- 
ful and brilliant ultramarine blue. The color of the fruit is 
the most remarkable characteristic of this plant, and it is 
this that makes it such a valuable garden-plant. 
Symplocos crategoides is distributed from Japan to 
northern India, and, as is natural in the case of a plant that 
inhabits an area of such diversified climates, it assumes 
very different forms of foliage and of habit, and botanists 
have at different times bestowed upon it a number of dif- 
ferent names. Itis to Mr. Thomas Hogg, one of the earliest 
American travelers in Japan, and one of the most success- 
ful introducers of Japanese plants, that our gardens owe 
this beautiful shrub, which deserves all the attention it has 
received during the last two or three years, and which must 
rank among the very best hardy plants in cultivation. The 
plant was sent to the Arboretum several years ago by the 
Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, Long Island. 


Clematis paniculata. 


HIS plant has already been figured in GaRDEN AND 
Forest (vol. iii., p. 621), and attention has often been 
invited to its singular value as an ornamental climber. It 
is surprising that such a handsome plant, which was in- 
troduced into Europe nearly a hundred years ago, should 
have remained so long practically unknown. The happy 
thought of Mr. Orpet to graft it on our common wild spe- 
cies, C. Virginica, and afterward upon C. stans, showed 
how easily it could be propagated, so that everybody now 
has an opportunity of testing its merits. The plant from 
which the illustration on page 91 was made is trained on 
the western side of the residence of Walter Hunnewell, Esq., 
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Wellesley, Massachusetts. !t was raised from seed, and is 
now four years old, and has bloomed for two years. Last 
season it covered about a hundred square feet, but because 
thespace it could occupy was limited it had been pruned back 
severely, or it would have otherwise spread over twice as 
large an area. The photograph of which this .illustration 
is a reproduction was taken on the 12th of September, and 
the plant in the latitude of Boston begins to bloom about 
the zoth of August, when most other species of Clematis 
are covered with seed. 

Mr. T. D. Hatfield, who sends us the photograph, states 
that the stems of the plant are left on the trellis, and are 
quite unprotected. Some of his plants have a north-west- 
ern exposure, but they have endured the winters of four 
years without the slightest injury, the wood keeping sound 


. and breaking to the top. Under such treatment the lower 


parts of the stems sometimes are bare, so that it is advisable 
to cut them back to encourage the growth of new wood. 


Prunus hortulana. 


HE hardest puzzle in American pomology is the classifi- 

cation and nomenclature of the native cultivated Plums. 
Something over 150 varieties are known to cultivation, and 
these are commonly referred, loosely, to two species, Pru- 
nus Americana and P. angustifolia (P. Chicasa). But the 
varieties represent at least two other species, and perhaps 
even more. One of these species, which appears to have 
escaped botanical recognition, includes a large class of 
Plums represented by Golden Beauty, Cumberland, Gar- 
field, Sucker State, Honey Drop, probably Wild Goose, and 
others. The species appears to grow wild over a large 
part of our interior region from Kentucky and Illinois to 
Texas. It is readily distinguished from our other species by 
its long ovate-lanceolate and acuminate leaves, which have 
finely and evenly serrated edges, by long and glandular 
petioles, and by glandular and more or less pubescent 
calyx-lobes. The fruits are red or yellow with thin skins 
and more or less translucent flesh, a very thin bloom, and 
a juicy sweet flavor. The fruits are later than the Chicka- 
saws, to which these plums have been mostly referred for 
many years. For this species, which I shall describe more 
fully on another occasion, I propose the name Prunus 


hortulana. L. H. Bailey. 
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Cultural Department. 
The Adulteration of Copper Mixtures. 


T the late meeting of the Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society, Dr. Van Slyke, chemist of the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, read an interesting paper giving 
an analysis of some of the substances used in spraying 
plants. The substances analyzed were copper sulphate, 
commonly called blue vitriol ; copper carbonate and cop- 
perdine, a special preparation, said to be a mixture of 
copper carbonate and ammonium carbonate, in the propor- 
tions recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 
Without going through the details of the analysis, we give 
the summary of the conclusions reached, which are of 
practical importance, since the copper mixtures are so 
largely employed against the fungous diseases of cultivated 
plants. 

Copper sulphate, in the form of large crystals, may be re- 
garded as being fairly pure, but when in the form of powder it 
is always safe to test its purity. Copper carbonate, on account 
of its rather high price, and also on account of its powdered 
condition, is probably quite liable to adulteration, and should 
always be tested. Copperdine, in the dry form, costs twice as 
much as it ought to, but contains the official proportion of cop- 
per. Copperdine, in liquid form, costs three or four times as 
much as it ought to, and, as regards the proportions in which 


its use is recommended, it is only one-half or one-third as 
strong as it should be. 


While the help of a chemist is needed to tell how muchco 
per a substance contains, the following suggestions will enable 
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any one to test copper sulphate and copper carbonate as well 
as Paris green in regard to their purity : 

Copper sulphate, if pure, should dissolve completely in 
water, making a clear solution, free from sediment or sus- 
pended matter. 

Copper carbonate should dissolve completely in nitric acid, 
commonly called aqua fortis. If it does not dissolve com- 
pletely, it is impure and probably adulterated. Copper car- 
bonate, if pure, should dissolve completely, or very nearly so, 
in a considerable quantity of strong ammonia-water. Both 
tests should be pith ) Of course, copper carbonate could be 
adulterated by using powdered copper sulphate, but this could 
easily be detected, since copper sulphate easily dissolves in 
water, while copper carbonate does not. 

Paris green should, if pure, dissolve completely in strong 
ammonia-water, used in liberal quantity. 

Such simple tests as the foregoing may be applied by any 
one, and they will serve as a fairly reliable guide regarding the 
purity of the compounds mentioned. When adulterants are 
added they have been found by common experience to exist 
in the form of some finely powdered white substance, as 
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in appearance there may be seen the dark fruiting spots of the 
fungus, where the spores are borne in large numbers. This 
form of damping-off is particularly contagious, on account of 
the rapidity with which the spores germinate. By actual test 
cases of inoculation, fully developed spore-bearing spots have 
been produced upon healthy Carnation-stems in three days 
when these stems were kept moist, as are the portions of cut- 
tings below and at the surface of the sand. Gardeners have 
frequently observed that some stock is much worse than 
others with this cutting-trouble, which, in large part, can be 
accounted for on the ground that the fungus is not uniformly 
distributed in mature plants. Stock frée from it will be apt to 
remain free, but diseased stock, in like manner, is quite sure 
to decay in the sand. 

The failure of Rose-cuttings to grow may be due, of course, 
to various causes, but the one that has been most frequently 
met with of late is fungus belonging to the genus Glceospo- 
rium. This fungus forms minute pimples in the bark of the 
diseased wood, followed by an exudation of a getatinous spore- - 
mass from each pustule that is, at first, rose-tinted, becoming 
almost brick-colored. The branches of many Rose-plants in 


Fig. 16.—Clematis paniculata.—See page go. 


barium sulphate, for example, which is insoluble in water, 
alkalies or acids. 

Fruit-growers who have to use large quantities of copper 
compounds should, for the sake of economy, buy the sepa- 
rate ingredients and do their own mixing. Persons who have 
occasion to use only small amounts of spraying mixtures may 
tind it advantageous to purchase prepared compounds ready 
for use, if they can be sure that the preparation is reliable in 
strength and not extravagantly high in price. 


Fungous Troubles in the Cutting Beds. 


DURING the past few weeks particular attention has been 

paid to some diseases in the cutting beds. Among those 
found dead or badly decayed are cuttings of Carnation, Rose, 
Clematis, Passion Flower and Chrysanthemum. In the Car- 
nations, for example, the cuttings begin to decay at the sur- 
face of the sand, the outer leaves soon rot at the base and fall 
to the ground. This is due to an anthracnose of the genus 
Colletotrichum, and long before the cutting has become ruined 


a feeble condition have been examined microscopically, and 
this fungus has been detected. While we have not found it 
naturally upon the foliage there was no difficulty in inoculat- 
ing leaves with the Gloeosporium, by placing them in contact 
with diseased stems in a moist chamber. Rose-wood that is 
only slightly diseased with this anthracnose when made into 
cuttings would probably fail, because the new conditions 
would be particularly favorable for the growth of the fungus. 
As in the case of the Carnations, the obvious precaution is to 
use healthy wood. 

Many Chrysanthemum.-cuttings have failed, and an examina- 
tion of a considerable number of these leads to the identifica- 
tion of at least two fungi, either one of which is sufficient to 
account for the trouble. During the past year Chrysanthe- 
mums have suffered a good deal from the presence of a fun- 
gus of the genus Septoria, which caused the severe blighting 
of the foliage in some instances, almost defoliating the plants. 
This same Septoria is present in abundance in the cuttings that 
have damped off. Other plants, obtained from other green- 
houses, and appearing in the same plight, have a Phyllostiata 
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as the destroying fungus. The differences between these need 
not concern the practical grower. 

The wholesale loss of cuttings of Abutilons insome propagat- 
ing-houses is also to be traced to diseased wood and to a fungus 
that is similar to, if not identical with, the Colletotrichum of 
the Carnation. Experiments were made in growing cuttings 
of the Abutilons of several varieties and inoculating them 
with the fungus. In a few cases the transfer was successfully 
made, and there seems but little doubt that the dying of 
the cuttings of even such woody plants as the Abutilon may 
be due to germs which pass from one plant to another. 

Nasturtiums, in the same way, are frequently attacked by a 
Colletotrichum, and when cuttings are made of plants thus dis- 
eased they damp off and because of the succulent nature of 
the cuttings, they almost entirely disappear. Clematis, Jessa- 
mine and Passiflora cuttings behave much like those of the 
Abutilons, and are attacked by the same or by a similar 
anthracnose. The inference from it all is to be carefuland use 


nag ~~ Rec eal Byron D. Halsted. 


The Vegetable Garden. 

fy GREAT many new Beets are continually offered, but, 

for family use, my own opinion is that the old Extra 
Early Bassano is as good as any. Some object to its light 
color; but this is only a fancy, for in quality it is vastly supe- 
rior to the dark Egyptian. Its big top makes it objectionable 
to the market-gardener, but as I am writing mainly for ama- 
teur gardeners, I would say use the Bassano and Eclipse for 
early sowing, and sow a few seed a little earlier than you con- 
sider safe. Once fairly above the ground, they will stand some 
frost; but if caught just as they are coming up, they are easily 
killed. Here we sow the first in February and early March— 
a month, at least, later for latitude of New York. 

Some gardeners sow Salsify and Parsnips very early be- 
cause of their hardy nature, but I have found that this is an 
error. The early sowings get into a stunted condition about 
midsummer, and later on begin to grow again. In this lati- 
tude Salsify makes its best crop sown in July, while at the 
north seeds sown in June will make better roots than those 
sown earlier. The Sandwich Island Salsify is so much better 
than the old sort that we use it altogether. If the Cabbage- 
plants in cold frames are properly hardened off by gradual 
exposure to the air, they may in this section be set out the 
middle of February, and in New York and New Jersey in 
March. This refers to the plants raised under glass in January 
and February. The fall-sown plants are out long ago here. 

While spring-sown Spinach does not amount to much, it 
can very well be allowed to occupy the land intended for Snap 
Beans later on. The Beans can be sown between the rows of 
Spinach, and by the time they need work the Spinach will 
be over. ; 

Onions sown now ina cold frame and transplanted later on 
to the open air, we find to make a much heavier crop than if 
sown and thinned out where they are to grow. The cold 
frames can now be used also to good advantage in growing 
early Radishes and Early Horn Carrots. Here, Radish-seed 
can be sown on a sunny border, and covered with straw when 


a cold wave threatens. 
Raleigh, N.C. W. F. Massey. 





Anemone Japonica. 


N order to have good specimens of this handsome plant for 
blooming in early autumn it is necessary that they should 
be potted and placed in a cool house early in March. By so 
doing nearly a month is gained in the blooming season. They 
will commence to grow almost at once, and by the middle of 
May, after a little necessary hardening, can be plunged out-of- 
doors. This should not be done until all danger of frost is 
passed, as I have found from experience that the foliage is very 
easily scorched. Foliage thus disfigured remains on the plants 
the whole of the season, and spoils their appearance. 

We use good rich loam, which is packed quite firmly, leav- 
ing more than the ordinary space for water. All the soil is 
shaken away and the small roots cut off. Nothing butaclump 
of twelve to fifteen crowns is left, and these are kept about the 
centre of the pot. If for no other reason than the removal of 
the young roots, I should repot them every year, as every 
piece of root is.so prolific in the production of young plants 
that if left unpotted a second year about all we should have 
would be a forest of suckers or young plants, completely im- 
poverishing the soil. 

Abundance of water is needed to produce bold, handsome 
specimens, and no plant I know, except, perhaps, the Chrysan- 
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themum, sooner shows the want of it. When the flower-stems 
appear in July I begin to give manure-water, and continue it 
weekly until the flowers begin to open. I have often wondered 
why florists do not grow this plant. All admit its value forcut 
flowers. It is easy to grow, and no pest or disease, as far as | 
know, troubles it. All that would be necessary is a cold frame, 
with a little litter at the sides and mats and shutters for cover- 
ing. They could be planted in ordinary loam about six inches 
apart, and one foot from the glass. All the attention required 
during winter would be occasional airings on bright days. 
After the 1st of March they should be opened regularly and 
the sun heat stored, whenever possible, by closing early in the 
afternoon until they are well started into growth. Gradually, 
and whenever the weather permits it, the sashes may be re- 
moved, and when danger of frost is over altogether, plenty of 
water and good feeding should be given until the flower-buds 
begin to open, and then a slight structure ought to be erected, 
so that a light waterproof covering of oiled cotton cloth could 
be stretched over merely to prevent rain spoiling the flowers. 
There are several varieties, but two only can be recom- 
mended for trade or private purposes. These are the white 
variety, known as Alba, and sometimes called Honorine Joubert, 
and the pink one, known as Hybrida, which resembles the 
white variety in everything except the color of flowers. 
Wellesley, Mass. fom se a 


Solandra grandiflora. 


ALTHOUGH introduced more than a hundred years ago, 

this plant is still rare ; so rare, indeed, that I have never 
seen it grown anywhere outside of botanical gardens. This 
is not due to any lack of good qualities on the part of the 
plant, nor to any real difficulty about its cultivation, but rather 
to the erroneous impressions that it is difficult to manage. 

The genus Solandra differs considerably in general appear- 
ance and some important characters from the typical genus of 
the Solanacez. It was founded by Swartz in honor of Dr, 
Solander, and S. grandiflora is undoubtedly the best of the 
four or five species. It isasemi-scandent shrub of free growth 
and handsome appearance. The bright green shining leaves 
are deciduous, oblong, tapering both ways, at the base to a 
short petiole. The large funnel-like flowers, about seven 
inches in length by some five inches in width, are usually 
borne singly at the extremity of the young branches, and the 
remain upon the plant from four to ‘six days after full devel- 
opment, the corolla being still perfect when it drops. The 
calyx is green, and when the flowers first expand the corolla 
is of a very pale green color, almost white in the locality of the 
lobes, changing gradually to a beautiful deep buff tint. It is 
not uncommon for as many as three flower-buds to appear 
on the extremity of a single shoot, but it is quite exceptional 
for more than two of them to survive the bud-stage. 

A plant of this species flowers freely every winter in the 
Palm-house of the Harvard Botanic Garden, and at that time 
it is to the casual visitor a never-failing source of such wonder 
and admiration as is excited by a first glimpse of the Victoria 
regia in bloom. This specimen is grown in a pot of rather 
poor loamy soil, and the roots are never molested except 
to receive a slight top-dressing of similar material every 
autumn. Some of the roots have escaped from the bottom of 
the pot and seem to revel in the sandy gravel of the bench. 
The branches are trained to wires close to the glass, where 
they enjoy full exposure to sunshine all the year round, and 
the night temperature of the house seldom exceeds sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit in winter. Little or no water is given the 
plant from the fall of the leaf onward until growth commences 
again in early autumn, from which time the supply is un- 
stinted, necessitating ample drainage. S. grandifolia inhabits 
rocky situations in Jamaica; and cuttings of the half-matured 
wood root readily in sandy soil with the aid of a little bottom- 


heat. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 





The Kaffir Lily, botanically known as Schizostylis coccinea, 
is a beautiful plant of the Iris family, and the only one of its 
genus known in gardens, It is said to occur on the shores of 
rivers in Kaffirland, South Africa, whence it was introduced in 
1863 by the Messrs. Backhouse, of York, England. The erect 
stems proceed from spreading roots, best described as half 
bulb and half rhizome, and are about two feet in height. They 
are furnished with long, sheathing, bright green, sword-shaped 
leaves, which lessen in size and number as the length of the 
stem increases, and terminate in a spicate, Gladiolus-like in- 
florescence. The narrow tube of the flower is greenish and 
about an inch in length, the regular, spreading, six-lobed limb 
two and a half inches in diameter, and of bright crimson-scar- 
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let color. On plants that have made good growth the flowers 
are produced with great freedom during the winter months, 
and they are excellent for cutting at that season, and last well 
in water. The Kaffir Lily may be grown in the open garden 
during the summer in a somewhat moist situation and rich 
soil and wintered in a sunny cold frame. But unless it is 
grown simply to supply cut flowers much of its usefulness as 
a decorative plant is lost by confining it to a frame, and there- 
fore it is better if potted when taken up in autumn and placed 
in a coolgreenhouse, where it should have plenty of moisture 
and occasional applications of weak liquid manure to the roots. 
Under such conditions it will help materially to brighten the 
house through the greater part of the season, besides bein 

handy for cutting if necessary. It is easily pro ted by di- 
viding the roots late in spring. When cultivated in a green- 
house, and the flowers allowed to fade upon the plant, the seeds 
ripen freely in our climate, and these, when obtainable, afford 
the best means of increasing the stock. They should be sown 
in slight heat under glass, and picked off and transplanted in 
the open garden when about six inches high, taking care that 
the change of temperature is not too abrupt. In this way nice 
plants may be obtained in one year from the time the seeds are 


sown. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Correspondence. 


In the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.—VII. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—While my principal errand in the shore towns was to 
find out what open spaces for public resort have already been 
provided, I also tried to learnas much as possible of the indus- 
tries and resources of the people, of their thought and public 
spirit, of the local history, and whatever might tend to pro- 
mote the objects of the Trustees of Public Reservations. I 
found everywhere recent changes in the ownership of land and 
a movement of people of means from the cities and the inte- 
rior of the country to the shore regions of the state. I found 
leagues and leagues together of the shore-line all private hold- 
ings, without a rood of space in these long reaches to which 
the public has a right to go. I walked across the domain of 
one man who owns about six miles of shore-line. I found a 
great population inland hedged away from the beach, and all 
conditions pointing to a time, not remote, when nobody can 
walk by the ocean in Massachusetts without payment of a fee, 
as we formerly had to pay for a glimpse of Niagara. I could 
see that the movement for open spaces for public resort has 
vital relations to civilization, and has been instituted in response 
to a pressing need. I note some of the impressions which 
were oftenest repeated and most distinct. 

1. Except in a few instances, the public holdings in these 
towns have not been measured, and their area is unknown. It 
would be well to have them accurately surveyed, the bounds 
marked and their area made a matter of public and authorita- 
tive record. 

2. Ina large proportion of the shore towns the public hold- 
ings have diminished in extent. Not only have all the old 
common lands, town pastures, woodlands and extensive shore 
holdings been parceled out to private possession, but the 
towns have permitted serious encroachments upon the smaller 
public nara which were intended by the founders to be 
permanent. It is often evident that the first settlers had a 
pretty clear idea of the value of open spaces for public use in 
towns and villages, and they showed much foresight and pub- 
lic spirit in providing for them. But in later times these public 
holdings became the object of perpetual assault and invasion, 
and an astonishing amount of energy and ingenuity has been 
employed in the effort to appropriate public property to pri- 
vate use and possession. It often seems that the same labor 
in any legitimate industry might have brought prosperity to 
men who always remained poor, but they appear to have at- 
tributed their poverty to the failure of their attempts to seize 
the last small remnants of the public holdings of their towns. 
Those who have wished to despoil and appropriate the prop- 
erty of the town have, however, usually found their opportu- 
nity and incentive in the indifference of the community regard- 
ing public rights and duties, and invaders of the public hold- 
ings have gained title by undisturbed occupancy. The man 
who has wrongfully seized and kept the largest portion of the 
town lands is often regarded with admiration. ‘‘He was too 
long-headed for the town ; he beat ’em at last.” 

3. In a large proportion of the shore towns there are no open 
spaces of any kind for public resort. Some inconvenience is 
already felt on this account, especially in the matter of places 
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for picnics and out-of-door assemblies of the country peo” 
le. 

“ 4. Wherever the summer people have bought land on the 
sea-shore they show a disposition to exercise the right. of ex- 
clusive domain, and to repel as trespassers all who wish to 
enter upon their grounds, and the people of the region are thus 
excluded from places where rights of public resort and passage 
have been exercised for generations. Even where the ancient 
ee — are clearly legal they are being generally relin- 
quished. 

5. The most important feature in the present condition and 
prospects of the shore towns is the change in the population 
which is going on everywhere, and the resulting transfer of 
the title to the y Be to new holders, There is a general move- 
ment of moneyed people from the cities and towns of the 
whole country east of the Mississippi River to the shore towns 
of this state. Individuals, companies and associations are buy- 
ing land everywhere along the shore. Besides what is done 
openly, some citizen in each town acts as agené for principals 
who prefer not to be known. Someof these say they are buy- 
ing for New York men, but capitalists in various interior cities 
are investing here. It is largely a movement of people able to 
have fine places for either summer occupancy or permanent 
residence by the sea. The extent of some of these new hold- 
on the shore is remarkable and ominous. 

. Except at Salisbury Beach, Plum Island and a few other 
places there is not yet much foresight of the need of sites for 
summer cottages to be leased to people of moderate means, 
Most of the real-estate men prefer to sell their land outright. 
They do not want the trouble of leasing it or of collecting rents. 
The hope of a great advance in the price of their land is more 
attractive to them than a permanent revenue from property 
requiring supervision and management. Yet even money 
needs care and oversight, unless it is handed over to the en- 
dowment societies or invested in some of the insecurities with 
which New England people have made acquaintance during 
the last few years. At some points on the shore money in- 
vested in cottages or sites rented to persons of small income 
would probably yield a good return. 

7. Many farmers and residents in the shore towns have re- 
cently sold their land at very low prices, being rather surprised 
at any actual offer. When it sells at a great advance soon 
afterward, they feel that ‘the times are out of joint.” When 
the native farmers sell their land, they ought to have fairly 
good prices for it. It is not likely that many of them will ever 
own land again. 

8. Many of these men will be obliged to find new occupa- 
tions, in order to make a living. The industries of the shore 
towns will be greatly changed by this movement into them of 
so many people, who seek only residence and recreation. 
Population of this character does not invite or support manu- 
factures, but distinctly repels them. The old industries—fish- 
ing, whaling and ship-building—are nearly extinct, and much 
depression, anxiety and hardship result from the failure of the 
accustomed means of obtaining a livelihood. Some young 
men may find employment as coachmen, gardeners and com- 
mon laborers for the summer residents, but foreigners from 
the cities are more likely to fill these places, and such com- 
munities do not offer employment to many laborers of any 
class except cooks and house-servants, 

g. It is time to inquire what resources or opportunities will 
remain for the native people of the shore towns. There is one 
resource which has received comparatively little attention of 
late—the soil. The soil of most of the shore towns of Massa- 
chusetts appears to me much better than the popular estimate 
of it. It has greater capabilities than are yet recognized. This 
is especially true of the Cape Cod country. The soil there is 
better than that of southern New Jersey, and I have seen many 
Massachusetts men in Dakota, Montana and Idaho trying, in 
great privation, to make a living in regions much more forlorn 
and hopeless than any part of the shore country of the old 
Bay State. The productive power of the soil should be tested 
with crops for modern markets. It is not yet known what can 
be most profitably grown. Asparagus has been tried in East- 
ham and Orleans with encouraging results, and Turnips grown 
in other towns are said to distance all competition. The Cran- 
berry industry is still expanding, and fruit-growing and market- 
gardening can probably be extended almost without limit and 
yield a good profit on the labor of the owners of the land. I 
think these towns might yet support a great population by a 
highly developed agriculture and horticulture, and that the 
owners of the land might wisely keep it and cultivate it. This 
would tend to delay the complete absorption and appropria- 
tion of the shore regions by summer residents from the cities, 
and would render the transition to new conditions less sudden 
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and abrupt than it is likely to be without this modifying effect, 
and such a postponement of the coming change is in every 
way desirable. If the farmers and land-owners of the shore 
towns can adapt themselves to the new conditions of life and 
make a good living out of their land, they would better hold 
on to it and stay where they are. But the army of summer 
incursionists will win in time, and will ultimately “‘ occupy the 
land,” as few American farmers have foresight enough to hold 
out against the offer of ‘a good price.” 

10. For any considerable improvement or development of the 
resources of these towns two things are indispensable—first, 
a readier acceptance of the necessity of downright hard work ; 
and, second, a greater flexibility of mind and disposition on 
the part of many of the native inhabitants, enabling them-to 
recognize the changing conditions of the time, and to take 
advantage of the opportunities which these changes present. 

11. Although this movement and incursion of a new popu- 
lation is going on all around them, many of the native inhab- 
itants are not aware of it. They know that two or three farms 
near them have been sold and have heard that a land com- 
pany has bought a stretch of shore in the next town, but they 
do not put these things together or see their connection 
with a general movement. They have not observed that there 
is any movement or tendency in any direction, except that 
«times have been getting worse for some years now.” They 
‘‘ rail at fortune in good set terms,” and would rather rail than 
work. They lament the decay of the old good times, when 
their town had a fleet of several hundred sail and every man 
on Cape Cod was the captain of a ship, and they have no per- 
ception of the chances which the present time offers to reso- 
lute and capable men, and they thus sometimes neglect and 
reject opportunities of great value. 

12. Some of the native people have a feeling of impatience 
regarding the changed conditions around them. They are 
depressed and snappish, and so make unfavorable impres- 
sions on strangers who are looking for land, or studying the 
country with a view to a choice of regions for investment. 
They & not think of the possible effect of civility or its oppo- 
site upon their own interests and affairs. One man, who found 
that he had been rude at the wrong time, remarked, in his 
astonishment, ‘“‘I didn’t suppose he was lookin’ for land. I 
could a’ sold him just the piece he wanted.” 

13. A wholesome competition in hotel-keeping would be a 
reat benefit to some of the towns. There are some excellent 
ouses which attract summer visitors, and give to all strangers 

favorable impressions of the country. Others reminded me 
of the mining-camp lodging-houses in the Rocky Mountain 
and Coast-range regions, and these hotels exert a potent in- 
fluence in keeping people away from their neighborhood. I 
saw a New York man treated very uncivilly by the clerk and 
the company of hangers-on in the office of one of these 
houses. As we walked to the railway station next morning 
he remarked: ‘‘Some men are naturally civil; they are born 
that way ; and a man with any sense learns to be civil because 
business requires it; but some infernal fools won’t be civil 
even when they could make money by it.” In another place 
I was talking with a town officer by the road-side, early in the 
morning, when some Boston — came along. They had 
passed the night at the hotel, and, finding it intolerable, had 
started out to try to find breakfast somewhere else. The ladies 
of the party were homesick, and wished they could take a 
train for Boston at once without waiting for anything to eat. 
The men joked the resident about his town and the hotel. He 
laughed, but made a gesture of vexation as he replied: ‘ Yes, 
it’s an old story. Everybody complains. Those who go there 
never want to see the place again. It would pay the town to 
buy the house and shut it up.” 

14. All the pleasant and comfortable sites along the sea- 
shore of Massachusetts are likely to be taken up, either by 
summer dwellers or “sen rm residents, before any general 
attention is given to the interests involved. The movement 
toward the shore has only fairly begun, and it is certain to in- 
crease with the density of the population of our country and 
the growth of wealth. Even now along vast reaches of the 
coast there is no area outside of the narrow highway to which 
the public has a right to resort to enjoy the sight or air of the 
sea. These conditions will be intensified, and the people of 
the state will be excluded from all interesting and attractive 
portions of the shore. These are abnormal and undesirable 
conditions, unfavorable to civilization, and all possible wisdom 
and foresight should be employed in the effort to secure ade- 

uate open spaces for public resort at different places along 
the coast. 

15. Two questions constantly present themselves to one ob- 
serving present conditions and tendencies in the shore towns. 
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a. Should there not be a broad “— road or highway, or 
strip of public land, along the whole length of the sea-shore of 
the state? It need not always follow the water’s edge, per- 
ae but could be carried inland above the worst marshes, 

. Would it not be well to consider the question of limitin 
the length of the shore-line or ocean front of private holdings ? 
The extent of the shore-line of the state is impassably limited, 
while the population of the country is certain to increase to an 
extent which is now almost unimaginable. Is it consistent with 
the public welfare that a few persons should have absolute 
possession and control of unlimited areas of the shore? What 
are the actual benefits which a man derives from the exclusive 
ownership and occupancy of four or five miles of sea-shore ? 
What are the reasons which justify such a monopoly? The 
problem of title to the shore, and of the use and enjoyment of 
it by the people of the state, will in time be a vital and im- 
portant public question here. 

16. The subject of adequate Plasgrounte is forcing itself 
upon public attention in some of the shore towns, where the 


right of peaceable assembly out-of-doors is denied to boys, and 
they have no right to meet anywhere in the open air for athletic 
exercises, amusement or self-improvement. Every village and 
neighborhood should have out-of-door places of resort for 
the happy play and education of the children and youth of the 
region 


17. Some methods of acquiring public reservations are 
already provided by law in Massachusetts. There is, I believe, 
no general law under which towns may acquire land for the 
establishment of a system of water-supply. The towns which 
have done this have acted under separate special acts. But 
there is an act which enables water boards of towns to con- 
demn land to protect the purity of their water-supply. 

18. Chapter 157 of the laws of 1885 enables village improve- 
ment associations to improve public grounds or open spaces 
in any of the streets, highways or townways which the town 
may designate as not needed for public travel. They may 
grade, drain or curb such spaces, may set out shade or orna- 
mental trees, lay out flower-plats, erect fences or railings, and 
otherwise improve such spaces, subject to the authority of the 
— or Road Commissioners. Approved April 13, 
1885. 
19. The Public Domain Act, approved May 25, 1882, au- 
thorizes a public domain loan and the taking of land by any 
town or city for the preservation, reproduction and culture of 
forest-trees, and for the sake of the wood and timber thereon, 
or for the preservation of the water-supply of such town or city. 
The title of all lands taken under this act shall vest in the com- 
monwealth, and shall be held in rpetuity for the benefit of 
the town or city in which such land is situated. I think no ac- 
tion has ever been taken under the provisions of this law, and 
it is not likely that it will ever be carried into effect in prac- 
tice. 

20. Under the Park Act, approved April 13, 1882, towns and 
cities may take land within their limits for parks by vote of two- 
thirds of the legal voters present and voting in a legal town 
meeting called for the purpose, or in a city by the vote of two- 
thirds of each branch of the Council. The act authorizes 
bonds for a public park loan. Land beyond their own limits 
cannot be reached by towns or cities under this act. A num- 
ber of towns have taken action under its provisions. 

21. In Chapter 109 of the Laws of 1882 county commissioners 
are required, on request of ten or more freeholders, to ascer- 
tain the correct location of a public landing if it is doubtful or 
not readily known, to erect necessary bounds, and to make 
record of their proceedings, as in the case of highways. 

22. The act to incorporate the Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions, approved April 21, 1891, confers powers which are prac- 
tically almost unlimited within the scope of the objects for 
which the board was created. The corporation is authorized 
to acquire and hold by grant, devise, purchase or otherwise 
real estate, such as it os & deem worthy of preservation for 
the enjoyment of the public, to the value of a million dol- 
lars, and another million of real and personal property to pay 
for taking care of the first million’s worth, and to support or 
promote the objects of the corporation. Thé board can apply 
and use its funds in any way or manner adapted to support or 
promote these objects. No doubt the limitation as to amount 
could be extended if necessary, so that the board could receive 
and hold all that may be offered to it. It was understood at 
the time of its passage that this act would meet a want 
already existing, that some persons had property which they 
wished to transfer to such a corporation to be held for pub- 
lic uses, and that such gifts would be offered at once. The 
immediate consummation of such purposes would be a useful 
advertisement of the objects of the board. 
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23. The newspapers have been most prompt and cordial in 
their ition of the undertaking, and their aid has been so 
intelligent and efficient that the popular knowl of the 
enterprise is much more extensive and substantial than we 
could have expected to produce in so short a time. There 
is, however, no reason to expect that the objects of the move- 
ment can be attained without considerable direct effort to pro- 
mote and support them. Means will be required for the sys- 
tematic propagation and diffusion of ideas until the people of 
the state in general regard the enterprise seriously, and recog- 
nize its relations to civilization and the public welfare. If the 
movement is to be adequately successful much repetition 
will be necessary in the educational work required to produce 
a distinct and fruitful impression on the public mind. 

24. Most people are so busy that but a limited amount of 
mental alertness or energy remains available for the objects of 
this movement. There is always much vague talk about 
progress, or the capacity for it, but no analysis of the subject 
has been seriously attempted in this country. I suppose the 
most that can be said by thoughtful men regarding it is that 
a narrow zone of improvability. runs through the life of the 
best races. It is broader at some times than others, but it 
is never very wide. How far it extends, and what capabilities 
it includes, can be ascertained .only by strenuous and intelli- 
gently directed effort to occupy mee | utilize itfully. Few efforts 
to influence public opinion are adequately directed, and the 
methods employed for this purpose are usually haphazard and 
unscientific. 

25. I think the trustees should have a library and collect all 
local histories—of places in the state—and whatever materials 
for local history may be available in any form. Some of the 
old town histories are very valuable, and copies are becomin: 
scarce. All town reports should be collected and preserved, 
and those of certain boards and commissions. The work of 
the trustees will doubtless produce a general increase of in- 
terest in local history—a most wholesome and desirable result. 
In many of the shore towns the descendants of the oldest fam- 
ilies, although educated in the public schools, are almost en- 
tirely ignorant of the history of their own towns and of the 
part their ancestors had in it. Many of the teachers in the 
schools are no better informed on this subject. The lack of 
popular interest regarding itisoftenastonishing. Inoneof the 
towns the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church came and passed without any observance or 
recognition whatever. There was not even a prayer-meeting, 
or any allusion to the date in the sermons or services either 
before or after it. I think that every town should prepare a 
brief compend, or manual, of the principal facts in its own 
history, and provide that it shall be studied and taught in the 
town schools. It would be the natural introduction to state 
and United States history. Once, at least,each year the schools 
should visit and examine the most important historic places in 
the town. 

26. The neglect and desecration of many of the old grave- 
yards in the shore towns is a matter for most serious regret. 
I have not mentioned all the instances that came under my 
observation. There were too many of them for separate de- 
scription, and the story became monotonous, It is unac- 
countable that, in several cases, with vast areas of barren and 
worthless ground on every side, the citizens should have de- 
cided to run a public road directly through the old cemeteries, 
thus violating the graves of their forefathers and destroying 
the head-stones, by which alone the resting-places of their dust 
could be identified. The sites of some of the smaller early 
burying-places are perhaps irrecoverably lost and indistin- 
guishable, but steps should at once be taken to mark and pro- 
tect all that remain. 

27. It was encouraging to find so many highly civilized men 
in the office of town clerk, and out of it. y thanks are due 
to the town officers and citizens in general everywhere. 

Boston, Mass. ‘ F. B. Harrison. 


Recent Publications. 


The Pepino, Solanum muricatum. 


WITHIN the last few years a novelty has appeared in the 
seedsmen’s ype So under the name of Pepino, Melon 
Pear, Melon Shrub and Solanum Guatemalense. Its botanical 
affinities and its horticultural merits have been perplexing, 
and, therefore, Professor Bailey has tested the plant for two 
seasons at the Cornell Station, and in a late bulletin he gives 
an interesting account of it, the main points of which are 
here reproduced : 
The plant is a strong-growing herb or half-shrub in this cli- 
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mate, becoming two or three feet high and as many broad. It 
has a clean and attractive foliage, composed of long-lance- 
olate, nearly smooth, very dark green entire leaves. It is a 

rofuse bloomer, the bright blue flowers reminding one of 
.Potato-flowers. But one fruit sets in each flower-cluster, and 
as this grows the stem elongates until it reaches a length of 
from four to six inches. The fruit itself is very handsome. 
As it ripens, it assumes a warm yellow color, which is overlaid 
with streaks and veins of violet-purple. These fruits are some- 
what et -shaped, conspicuously pointed, and vary from two 
and a half to three and a half inches in length. If the fruits 
are still poe upon the approach of frost, they may be placed 
in a cool dry room, where, in the course of two or three weeks, 
they will take on their handsome color. If carefully handled 
or wrapped in paper, the fruits will keep until midwinter or 
later. The fruit is pleasantly scented, and the flavor of it may 
be compared to that of a juicy, tender and somewhat acid 
Egg-plant. It is eaten either raw or cooked. 

pon the —- of winter we dig up some of the plants 

and remove them to the conservatory or forcinghouse. It is 
in the capacity of ornamental plants that they will probably 
find their greatest usefulness in this latitude. The habit is at- 
tractive, the flowers bright and pleasant, and the fruit—if it is 
obtained—is highly ornamental and curious. The plant will 
stand a little frost. It has not fruited freely at the station, 
however, although it blooms profusely, and efforts have been 
made to insure fruiting by hand-pollination. The anthers give 
very little pollen. Perhaps half the plants succeed in setting 
two or three fruits apiece. All the fruits raised have been 
entirely seedless, although the seed-cavities remain. The plant 
must be propagated by cuttings or layers therefore. The stock 
used was obtained from a botanical specimen from Florida 
and was not thoroughly dried. 

This plant was introduced into the United States from Guate- 
mala in 1882 by Gustave Eisen, of California. There has been 
much speculation as to its nativity and its true botanical posi- 
tion. At first it was thought by some to bea variety of the 
Egg-plant, but it is very distinct from that species. But the 
plant is by no means a novelty to science nor even to cultiva- 
tion, for it was accurately described and figured so early as 
1714 by Feuillée in his account of travels in Peru. He called 
it Melongena laurifolia. At that time the plant bore “ several 
little lenticular seeds, one line broad.” It was carefully culti- 
vated in gardens, and the Indians ate it with delight. The 
taste is described as somewhat like a melon. Eating too heart- 
ily of it was supposed to bring on fevers. In Lima it is called 
Pepo. In 1799 it was again described and figured by Ruiz and 
Pavon. They described the fruit as ‘‘ ovate, pointed, smooth 
and shining, white variegated with purple, hanging, of the 
shape of alemon.” They say that it was much cultivated in 
Peru, and added that it was propagated by means of cuttings. 
It was called ‘ Pepino de la tierra.” In 1785, Thouin, a noted 
French gardener, introduced it into Europe, and four years 
later Aiton, of the Royal Garden at Kew, England, named it 
Solanum muricatum. The specific name, muricate or prickly, 
was given in reference to the rough or warty character of the 
sprouts which spring from the root, and which are often used 
for propagation. And now, over a hundred years later, it has 
found its way to us. 

Mr. Eisen’s account of the Pepino will be interesting in this 
connection. ‘The Central American name of this plant,” he 
writes, ‘is Pepino. Under this name it is known everywhere 
in the Central American highlands, and under this name only. 
But as Pepino in Spanish alee means Cucumber, it was thought 
best to = the plant an English name. I suggested the name 
Melon-shrub, but through the error or the wisdom of a printer 
the name was changed to Melon Pear, which I confess is not 
very appropriate, but still no less so than Pear Guava, Alligator 
Pear, Rose Apple, Strawberry Guava, Mango Apple, Custard 
Apple, etc. . . . As to the value of the fruit and the success of 
it in the United States, only time will tell. The fact that I found 
the plant growing only on the high land where the tempera- 
ture in the shade seldom reaches seventy-five degrees, Fahren- 
heit, suggested to me the probability that it would fruit in a 
more northern latitude. In California it has proved a success 
in the cooler parts, such as in Los Angeles city, and in several 
places in the Coast-range, and will undoubtedly fruit in many 
other localities where it is not too hot... . In pulp and skin 
the,Pepino resembles somewhat the Bartlett pear, But in taste 
more a musk-melon ; but it has besides a most delicious acid, 
entirely wanting in melons, and quite peculiarly its own. In 
warm localities this acid does not develop, and this fact is the 
greatest drawback to the success of the fruit. The fruit has no 

seed, asarule. And in all I have found only a dozen seeds, 
and those in fruit which came from Salama, in Guatemala, a 








place rather too warm to produce the finest quality of fruit.” 
Last year Mr. Eisen writes that “it has only succeeded in 
Florida, but has there proved of considerable value.” * 

The greatest fault of the Pepino appears to be its failure to 
set fruit. Mr. Eisen states that in Guatemala it “ yields enor- 
mously, too to 150 fruits to a vine four feet in diameter being 
nothing uncommon. I have seen it yield» similarly in Califor- 
nia, but whenever exposed to too much heat and dryness it is 
very slow to set fruit.” He recommends that it be shaded if 
it refuses to set fruit. Martin Benson, Dade County, Florida, 
writing to the American Garden, says that he has had great 
success with it. ‘I counted the fruits ona medium-sized plant 
and found it bore sixty, of all sizes, from those just set to some 
nearly matured, and weighing upward of a pound. The fruit 
varies considerably, but averages about the size of a goose- 
egg. It requires cool weather in order to set fruit, and never 
does so excepting during a norther or other cool spell, when the 
fruit sets in great quantities.” In the northern states it has 
always proved a shy bearer, so far as the records show. 

The Pepino is an unusually’interesting plant, and if it could 
be made to set fruit more freely in the north, it would be an 
acquisition for the kitchen-garden and for market. It is a 
good ornamental plant, and, altogether, it is deserving of a 
wider reputation. 


Notes. 


Messrs. Pitcher & Manda announce an exhibition of Orchids, 
Palms, Ferns and rare plants, to be held at the United States 
Nurseries, Short Hills, New Jersey, from February 29th to 
March Sth, inclusive. 


Professor W. G. Farlow’s paper on “ Diseases of Trees likely 
to follow Mechanical Injuries,” read a year ago before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, has been published in a 
small pamphlet. It gives an untechnical account of the struc- 
ture of tree-trunks, with useful directions for protecting trees 
properly, for pruning them and for preventing the growth of 
ungi, as well as an earnest plea for the planting and careful 
tending of trees in city and village streets. 


The directory in charge of the Florida exhibits for the Co- 
lumbian World’s Fair has announced that among these will be 
a specimen of Torreya taxifolia, the rare tree which has made 
the region about the head-waters of the Apalachicola famous. 
The Florida Agriculturist adds that Pseudo-phcenix Sargenti, 
the rare Palm discovered in 1886 on Elliott’s Key, and Ficus 
aurea, the Wild Fig of south Florida, should be included 
among the exclusive arboreal productions of Florida. Ficus 
aurea, however, is known to be an inhabitant of the Bahama 
Islands. 


How subtile are the Japanese rules for arranging flowers 
and how arbitrary, according to our western ideas, may be 
shown by the numerical proportions which they usually ob- 
serve between leaves and flowers in an arrangement of Irises. 
With three leaves they use one flower, with seven leaves two 
flowers, with eleven leaves five flowers, with thirteen leaves 
only three flowers, and with fifteen only two again. But when 
we examine pictures that show the results of the application 
of these rules, we are convinced that they have been dictated 
by a very true feeling for artistic effects of the most delicate 
sort. 


It was not known until of late years from what plant bay- 
rum was prepared, but it is now ascertained, says the Bulletin 
of the Famaica Botanical Department, that it is manufactured 
in Dominica from the dried leaves of Pimentaacris. Bay-rum 
is procured by distillation, and this in a very simple manner. 
The leaves are picked from the trees and then dried; in this 
state they are placed in the retort, which is then filled with 
water, and the process of distillation is carried on. The vapor 
is then condensed in the usual way, and forms what is known 
as ‘bay oil,” a very small quantity of which is required for 
each puncheon of rum. The manufacture of bay-rum is car- 
ried on at the northern end of Dominica, and proves a very 
lucrative business to those engaged in it, as the plants are 
plentiful in this district. 


Erfurt is one of the great seed-growing centres of Europe, 
and one firm there devotes a hundred acres to the raising of 
the seed of China Asters alone. A late number of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle contains a picture of Mr. T. C. Heimemann’s 
Aster-farm, a great level, carpeted with flowers and stretching 
away almost as far as the eye can reach. Great care is said to 
be taken to keep the several types of these plants true to char- 
acter and of uniform quality, and the competition among the 
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growers in Germany operates to maintain these features. The 
introduction of new types during the past ten or twelve years, 
among which the Comet Aster may be named as a striking 
example, has been remarkable. Early blooming is necessary 
to secure a good harvest of plump well-matured seed, and the 
finest and the most productive plants are said to be produced 
from seed sown about the end of March in frames. The seed- 
lings, when large enough, are pricked out in prepared beds in 
the open air, where some protection is given them by night 
when required. Many growers transplant them again about 
the first half of June, when the plants are given abundant room 
to develop. 


Dr. C. F. Millspaugh, of the West Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion, in a late bulletin, gives an analysis of many common 
weeds to show their comparative manurial value. They vary 
very largely in the percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash which they contain, one of the Evening Primroses, for 
example, containing only one per cent. of nitrogen, while the 
Poke Weed contains nearly three and a half per cent. A dry 
ton of Poke Weed contains these elements to the value of 
$22.00. It would seem, therefore, well worth while to make 
a compost heap of weeds and carefully save the Poke Weed, 
Bitter Dock and Thistle, which are the most valuable. The 
better method of preparing such a heap in an open field is 
to lay on the ground a base of fence-rails or poles, which will 
allow a circulation of air, and upon this to throw a load of 
weeds, and then scatter over them plaster at the rate of a hun- 
dred pounds per ton. Then place another layer of weeds and 
more plaster, and so on until the heap is of suitable size. 
When completed, the heap should be covered with earth or 
turf, and at the end of five days, unless it is wet, some water 
should be thrown on it to assist the process of decomposition. 
Not enough, however, should be used to leach through. The 
heap ought to be ripe enough to use after two months’ standing. 


Professor Byron D. Halsted’s paper on ‘“‘ Eastern and West- 
ern Weeds,” read last summer in Washington, has recently 
been printed in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. It 
was based upon ‘the reports of a number of botanists and 
crop-growers throughout the United States, received in re- 
sponse to letters sent to them or questions asked through the 
public press,” but the basis taken for a detailed comparison 
of eastern and western weeds was the weeds of New Jersey 
and Iowa, as Professor Halsted had lived in both these states 
and personally studied his subject there. His classification of 
weeds as “ worst,” ‘“‘ bad” and “ indifferent,” and again as an- 
nuals, biennials and perennials, shows that, as regards the 
weeds of Iowa, “in passing from the worst class through the 
middle class to the indifferent, the percentage of perennials 
rapidly increases.” Nearly half the weeds in New Jersey are 
foreigners—13o0 introduced species having been enumerated 
there as against 87 in lowa, and the increase being “mostly 
among the worst and bad sorts.” On the other hand, while 
New Jersey counts 135 native weeds Iowa counts 210, but the 
species not common to both states are “mostly of the third- 
class weeds, native in large part to the prairie,” which, as a 
rule, “ quickly disappear when the land is placed under culti- 
vation,” and many of which, in localities where they do not 
grow so rampantly, would be highly esteemed for their beauty. 
In general, says Professor Halsted, the whole east, as compared 
with the west, ‘‘is overrun with a larger number of the most 
aggressive weeds—weeds that assert their ability to resist the 
forces of the cultivator and plant their banners upon the tilled 
ground, likewise annual weeds that stock the soil with a multi- 
tude of seeds ready to spring into life whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers. 
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